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a cure in 5 per cent of chronic cases such as the Colony to this time has 
received. 

In conclusion we may say that this report is by far the most important 
contribution to the practical colonization of epileptics yet issued anywhere, 
and although its tone is not quite so optimistic as some of us may have 
hoped for concerning the capability of epileptics in earning their livelihood 
or for the curability of epilepsy, the report is fully justified, when the very 
unfortunate class which the colony has been obliged to receive is taken into 
account. It demonstrates that even under the best conditions too sanguine 
expectations should not be entertained as regards the self-support of state 
colonies for chronic epileptics. L. Pierce Clark. 

A System of Physiologic Therapeutics. Edited by Solomon Solis-Cohen, 

A.M., M.D. VIII, Rest, Mental Therapeutics, Suggestion, by F. X. 

Dercum, M.D., Ph.D., Professor of Nervous and Mental Diseases in the 

Jefferson Medical College of Philadelphia. P. Blakiston’s Son & Co., 

Phila., 1903. 

This book is one of the most valuable of the series edited so ably by 
Dr. Cohen. Its author, distinguished for his scientific contributions to neu¬ 
rology, shows in its pages his thorough acquaintance with the practical 
side of his specialty. In this day of elaborate pathological investigation, it 
is encouraging to have neurological therapeutics receive serious attention 
from one fitted by training and experience to present the subject in the 
best possible way. 

The book is divided into three parts, as indicated by its title, Rest, 
Mental Therapeutics, and Suggestion. The foundation for the consideration 
of the subject of rest is laid by a thorough discussion of its antithesis func¬ 
tion. The merits of the book are shown at its start in the simple, straight¬ 
forward manner in which the well-known facts regarding physiological 
activities are presented. Functioning tears down, rest rebuilds. According 
to the degree of physiological activity and of rest, is the resultant in health 
or in disease. The forms of change which result from functioning, 
chemical, morphological, and physical; the inhibitory action of wasting 
substances both within and outside of normal limitations; permanent struc¬ 
tural changes from excessive functioning; the relations of overwork and 
overstrain to diseases of the blood vessels and kidneys, and to the pains 
and aches of fatigued limbs—all these and much more which add to a pro¬ 
per understanding of such affections as neurasthenia, occupation neuroses 
and some other forms of nervous and mental disease are sufficiently dis¬ 
cussed. 

The symptomatology of neurasthenia, whose sign manual is irritability 
and weakness, is presented in a manner which rivals that of Beard in his 
classical work on the subject—the changed reflexes, the paresthesia which 
tax descriptive power, the perversions of the special senses, the fears and 
fixed ideas, the modifications in pulse and in heart action, as well as in 
secretion, and the lowering of the sexual tone. 

The fatigue neuroses, neurasthenia in all its forms and phases, hys¬ 
teria, hypochondria, chorea, epilepsy, migraine, and some organic affec¬ 
tions in which rest and its adjuvants are the most appropriate treatment, 
are thoroughly considered. The description and diagnostic symptomatology 
as well as the modes of treatment of these functional nervous disorders, re¬ 
ceive a clearer exposition than in any neurological work of recent or ear¬ 
lier times. Any physician who wishes not only to be enlightened on the 
nature and symptomatology of these affections, but to obtain explicit in¬ 
structions as to the best methods of carrying out treatment with such thera¬ 
peutic agents as massage, electricitv, hydrotherapy, isolation, partial or ab¬ 
solute rest methods, full feeding, and regulated exercises cannot do better 
than turn to the first part of this book, in which everywhere one is im- 
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pressed with the thought that the author is writing about matters with which 
he has become acquainted by actual experience. 

In Part II, which is concerned with the therapeutics of mental disease, 
the author, after a brief consideration of the prevention of insanity, first 
takes up drugs and measures which are applicable in different forms of 
mental disease such as melancholia, mania, paranoia and paresis. The 
great importance in most cases of the isolation of the insane is emphasized. 
The methods of forcible feeding and the virtues of sponge bathing, of pro¬ 
longed warm baths and of the wet pack are described. Among sleep-pro¬ 
ducing and quieting drugs hyoscin is properly given a prominent place. We 
can fully indorse the recommendation of sometimes conjoining the use 
of hyoscin and paralydehyde. Dercum regards scopolamin as more con¬ 
stant in its action than hyoscin. The virtues of such drugs as trional, sul- 
phonal, urethane, chloralamid and chloretone are detailed in a manner 
which shows a familiarity with their action which is also exhibited in the 
remarks on the uncertainties and irregularities in action of the last three 
drugs. Chloral, the bromides, and opium receive due and discriminating 
consideration. 

In taking up the treatment of special forms of mental disease, the au¬ 
thor considers the subject under the classification presented by him at the 
American Neurological Association, in other words, under the clinical 
groups of delirium, confusion and stupor; melancholia, mania, and circular 
insanity; paranoia; the neurasthenic insanities; simple dementia; paresis; 
the insanities of adolescence; and the insanities of intoxication, including 
the drug habits. Dercum enrolls himself with Kraepelin by asserting his 
belief that melancholia and mania are but different phases of the same dis¬ 
ease. The question of the committal of paranoiacs is considered, and the 
importance of the step shown; also the dangers and annoyances to the 
physician which may result from commitments. With regard to his thera¬ 
peutic recommendations in special forms of alienation, it need only be said 
that they represent our most advanced knowledge. 

Few subjects are of as much importance to the neurologist, or indeed, 
to the physician, as that of suggestion. He who thoroughly understands 
how to take advantage of suggestibility without abusing his opportunities, 
knows that which is of first importance to the medical practitioner. In 
Part III of the book, Dercum takes up the subject of suggestion and treats 
it in a manner which holds the attention of the reader. First generalizing 
on the importance of the subject in the practice of medicine, he calls atten¬ 
tion to the widespread use of conscious and unconscious suggestion in ev¬ 
ery walk of life. The mode of action of suggestion is next taken up. He 
discusses the best way of using direct suggestion, emphasizing moderation 
in its use. While suggestion may be of value in promoting other measures 
in neurasthenia and hypochondria, it is especially useful in hysteria. Its 
employment and its limitations in hypochondria and in mild melancholia 
are mentioned. 

By way of contrast, and as adding general interest to the study of the 
subject of suggestion, Pythonism, Shamanism, Mesmerism, and allied sub¬ 
jects, the priests of Apollo, the conjurers of northern Asia, Agrippa and 
Paracelsus, Franklin, the Abbe de Faria, the French commissions and the 
German seekers after the truth of animal magnetism all come in for brief 
but interesting consideration. 

This work is well worthy of fuller analysis, but the space at our dis¬ 
posal has only permitted us to glance at some of its salient features. We 
believe it will become a favorite book of reference with the student, general 
practitioner and neurologist. It is convenient in size, well printed, and has, 
what is so often lacking in recent works, an excellent index. 

Chas. K. Mills. 



